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' playing, Liszt nearly always employs 
'and poetic means. He renounces every musical 
sign, and in the whole volume, extending over 
| 300 pages, does not introduce the shortest ex- 
Thus he has pur- 
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LISZT ON CHOPIN, 


x 


A NEW edition of Liszt’s book, Chopin, has 
been published in Leipsic by Breitkopf and 
Hirtel. Not only is its language French, but 
its getting-up as well, — magnificent large type 
on milk-white paper. That German publishers 
can produce such volumes @ /a Firmin Didot, 
we knew long ago; but we do not know why 
they so seldom and so exceptionally will do 
so. One relishes a book twice as much when it 
is handsome and well printed. As a rule, Ger- 
man books resemble savory fuod served up in 
coarse carthenware dishes upon a table without 
acloth; the readers of Breitkopf and Hiirtel’ 
new edition eat off silver. The fare itelf — known 
and appreciated for twenty years — contains no | 
new ingredients, but has remained unaltered. It 
is with sincere pleasure that we have glanced 
once more through this book of a clever and ami- 
able man. It is perhaps not given to everybody 
to go through it conscientiously line fgr line ; for 
this, one must be something of a visionary, or, best 
ofall, a woman. Liszt so loses himself’ at times 
in poetic descriptions and reflections, and strays 
so far from his theme, Chopin, that we almost 
grow alarmed lest he should not find his way 
back. As a master of the art of modulation, he 
does so, however, most agreeably ; after long lyric 
fancies about love, the fair sex, art, Polish and 
French women, ete., he always returns to Cho- 
pin, who, both as artist and as man, was espe- 
cially dear to him. It is a question whether any- 
body unacquainted with Liszt’s literary style 
would ever guess by whom the book was written. 
From the numerous picturesque descriptions, 
such, for instance, as the exceedingly exact and 
neat accounts of Polish dances and national cos- 
tumes, the reader might suppose the author to be 
a painter. To judge, however, by the diffuse 
philosophical arguments and poetic fancies, he 
should be a poet, a lyricist steeped in reflection, 
A musician is the last person we should suppose 
him to be. Even in a purely material sense, the 
musical clement occupies the smallest amount of 
space in the book, though the latter 1s written by 
one distingui-hed musician on another. Even 
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|me provided at the expense of the information 


which we expect in a book concerning the sub- 
ject of which that book is supposed to treat. 
Liszt was then—exactly twenty years ago — 
kind enough to embody in a letter his views as 
to this part of my criticism. His words strike 
me as having an important bearing on all his 
literary labors, and shall, therefore, be rescued 
from oblivion. The principal portion, translated 
from the German, runs thus: “ The scientific side 
of my subject was in my eyes of subordinate im- 
portance ; for that I should scarcely have taken 
up my pen. An ar ist, and, if you choose, a poet, 
I wanted to see and describe nothing of my sub- 
ject but its poetical and psychological side. I 
required from language that it should paint — 
with less fire and charm, it is true, but on that 
account with more precision than music — the 
impressions which, untouched by learning and 
polemics, come from the heart and speak to the 
imagination. Descriptive poetic prose is not very 
usual in Germany, and I can, therefore, under- 
stand that, from the title of my book, people ex- 
pected rather a lecture or an essay than a poem 
in prose. But what a small circle of readers 
would take an interest in the littke which can be 
asserted with certainty on this topic! On the 
other hand, the expression of the most delicate 
and most profound feelings, whenever they are ¢a- 
pable of animating an entire art, is attractive 
enough for a wider circle, which embraces not 
musicians alone, but all persons who are suscep- 
tible to musi«.” On this principle, Liszt gives 
us in his Chopin, also, a poeme en prose rather 
than a book on music, properly so called. Yet 
no one will listen without profiting largely to 
what this celebrated, this always well-bred and 
amiable man, has to say. The warmth of heart 
which invariably pierces through Liszt’s writings 
invests them with a kind of sacred charm far ex- 
celling all grace of style. Liszt is ever full of 
Jove for his subject, whether he be writing about 
Chopin, about R. Wagner, or about Robert 
Franz. Fired with enthusiasm, he leads us all 
round their works, as in a garden, from flower 
to flower, and, should he happen to come across 
a bed that is faded, or has run wild, he does not 
mention it upbraidingly, but in a tone of excuse. 
He only can love who knows how to spare. 


A WAGNERIAN ATTACK ON SCHUMANN. 


There could not exist, probably, amore glar- 
ing contrast to Liszt’s loving description of Cho- 
pin than the estimate of Robert Schumann in 
the latest number of Richard Wagner’s Bay- 
reuther Blatter. Noone, we suppose, is deceived 
as to the person from whom the abusive article, 
signed, “Joseph Rubinstein,” really emanated. 
A man who has favored the public with nine 
volumes of Collected Writings possesses a dan- 
gerous claim to be recognized by his style. In 








sued the same method as in his famous book, Des | 
Our | 


The assertion first | 


| when characterizing Chopin’s compositions and | matter and form the article is exclusively Wag- 
pictorial | nerian ; Joseph Rubinstein, the pianist, who, in 


| a not very creditable manner, introduces himself 
to the public as whipping-boy, has probably at 
most had nothing to do with the matter but to 


| beat up the pianoforte examples as the game for 


which the hunter so yearned. Who does not at 
once recognize Wagner’s style, that knotted mass 
of creeping, poisonous, verbal serpents, so inde- 
fatigably darting out their tongues in garrulous 
hate? Yes, the style is recognizable and clearly 
marked: “ Es steht ihm an der Stirn geschrieben, 
Dass er nicht mag eine Seele lieben.” + 

It is really the most laughable thing imagi- 
nable that the same Richard Wagner, who not 


It was in this book that I first felt | long since publicly declared once more that he 


despised journalism, should himself publish a jour- 
nal, and one which stands out as a remarkably 
black spot in the history of the press. As we 


licent rhetorical fireworks, however, seemed to | know, his custom in these Bayreuther Blitter is 


to indulge partly in adoration of himself and 
partly in depreciation of others. What position 
ought to be taken up towards the columns filled 
with most stinking self-praise is something which 
must be determined by every one according to 
his individual taste and sense of smell. But the 
case, I think, is different with respect to Wag- 
ner’s journalistic efforts, running parallel with 
those columns, to befoul the Ideals of the Ger- 
man people, and render despicable and ridicu- 
lous Brahms one day and Schumann the next. 
These are not things on which we can be silent. 
The Bayreuth article comprises two heads. 
In the first place, an enumeration of the faults of 
every conceivable kind, which are said to disfig- 
ure Schumann’s compositions, and then an ear- 
nest warning to public and artists to have as lit- 
tle to do as possible with the said compositions, 
“ which distort taste and feeling.” We will not 
go into the various details with which the writer 
of the article finds fault in Schumann; if only 
because we would not encourage even the shadow 
of an opinion that no criticism must be pro- 
nounced on great artists, but that all they do should 
simply be admired. On the contrary, the opin- 
ion we hold is that musical criticism and musical 
history are generally much too panegyrical to- 
wards great composers, and by no means analyze 
such men as Bach, Handel, Gluck, and Beet- 
hoven, with the unprejudiced freedom employed 
by our best literary historians in estimating 
Schiller or Goethe. We would not defend the 
feeling of toothless reverence which glorifies in- 
discriminately all the worst, as well as the best, 
which Schumann has written, and thus merely 
betrays the fact that it does not understand the 
best. ‘“ The critics are always at perfect liberty 
to direct my attention to my faults,” wrote Grill- 
parzer in his diary; “ but, be it observed, hat in 
hand.” This outward respect, so intentionally 
outraged in the Bayreuth article, is the very least 
a genius of Schumann’s rank has a right to de- 
mand from his critics. But we owe him much 
more than this. One of the noblest and most 
highly-gifted composers of whom Germany can 
boast, Robert Schumann reigns in the heart of 
every one who has any heart for music. The 
German nation looks on him as its most precious 
possession, and he alone who recognizes and feels 
all the worth of that possession has a right to 
judge severely any little details in it. By indulg- 
inz only in censure, and, moreover, sneering cen- 
sure, towards Schumann, the author of the Bay- 
reith article betrays himself, and shows that 
envy and jealousy have deprived him of his last 
remnant of critical power. Wagner rejects not 
only Schumann’s weaker compositions, but act- 
ually the four Symphonies, the Pianoforte Quar- 
1 Which may be rendered : — 


« Yes, on his forehead is it written: 
With love for none was he e’er smitten.”’ 
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tet, the Manfred overture — they are all ‘ made | 


up by arranging side by side almost uninterrupt- | 
ed rows simply of cobbler’s patches.” “ We find | 
everywhere in them,” we are told, “ the same 
business with separate shreds and patches, which 
are pulled and stretched in all kinds of ways but | 
to no purpose; the attempt to change them into | 
thoughts is not successful.” The B major Sym- | 
phony, with its spring-like freshness, belongs, | 
Wagner assures us, in style to “ballet music,” | 
while he calls the gracefulness of its themes “ child- 
ish nothingness.” 

But what offends the reader more painfully 
than aught else is that not only Schumann’s 
ability, but his character as an artist, his purity 
and honor, are audaciously assailed. It is as- 
serted that Schumann, who drew everything up 
from the depths of his own soul, was not ‘true ” ! 
His “everlasting beating about ought,” we are 
told, “to have procured for him at least the 
nimbus of exemplary intention and endeavor.” 
Schumann deceived the world as to the funda- 
mental deficiencies of his music by means of * de- 
vices with dazzled and piquant touches, which 
he does not hesitate to employ with the neces- 
sary profusion.” Pursuing the contrary course 
to Franz Schubert, who was “ thoroughly honor- 
able,” Schumann, by certain “ little expedients, 
gave himself a false appearance of profundity and 
primitive originality.” The virtuoso style of the 
pianoforte compositions too, in Schumann’s case, 
“ become something thoroughly false and exter- 
nal,” ete., ete. 

And why, we inquire, does Wagner now con- 
sider it necessary to make this spiteful attack on 
a composer whose works have only just succeeded 
in fighting their way to merited appreciation, 
after their creator has been lying in his grave for 
twenty years? Let every one listen! Because 
it is owing to a partiality fur Schumann’s works 
that “the names of Haydn and of Mozart are 
now found but seldom adorning our concert pro- 
grammes”! This tender care for Haydn and 
Mozart is in Wagner’s mouth a piece of ridicu- 
lous hypocrisy, and the assertion based upon it as 
absurd as would be the attempt to prevent the 
numerous performances of Tannhduser and Lo- 
hengrin because they kept back ,the operas of 
Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven. What is new 
and fall of vitality will always exercise its right 
side by side wiih what is classical and old, and 
men of progress should defend and not combat 
this right. But Wagner claims this right, the 
right of actual existence, exclusively for himself 
alone. The conclusion of the article — a most 
unmistakable specimen, by the way, of Wagner’s 
most characteristic style — betrays in a passing 
ebullition the real ground of the attack on Schu- 
mann. Here is this remarkable piece of writing : 
«© Thus we have found that even in the outward 
domain of our art it was not given to Schumann 
to be naif and true, and we conclude with the 
wish that as many as possible may withdraw as 


was the sulphurous flash of excommunication 
hurled at him from Bayreuth.— Lond. Mus. 
World. 


—_>——— 
THE “ ORIGIN. OF ENGLISH OPERA.” 


THE above is the title of an article which I 
find copied in Dwicut’s JournaL, and which 
proves to be an account of Gay’s “ Beggar’s 
Opera.” 

Now I have lying before me a copy of that 
play, “the third edition, to which is added the 
overture in score, and the music prefixed to 
each song. London... . . MPCCXXXIII.” 

The songs are fifty-eight in number, not one of 
which has music composed for it; all were writ- 
ten to the popular melodies of that day. Was 
this an “ Opera”? ‘ 

Well, we do live and learn! 

I had supposed that the masques of the day 
of Elizabeth, James, and Charles I., were some- 
what of the nature of opera; that Davenant’s 
(died 1668) entertainments “ in Stilo recitativo” 
— Siege of Rhodes, ete.,— were really English 
operas, at least as the term was then under- 
stood ; and that works of Locke, Banister, Purcell, 
and their contemporaries, would even now be 
called by that title — not to mention Addison’s 
“ Rosamond,” unfortunately set to music by a 
man with little talent and less genius,— Clayton. 
But if the “ Beggar’s Opera” was “ the origin 
of English opera,” it is clear that my supposi- 
tions were woful mistakes ! A. W. T. 


—_4+——_ 
-LOWELL MASON. 


BY A. W. THAYER. 


LowE tt Mason, Doctor of Music, was born at 
the scattered hamlet of Medfield, some eighteen 
miles southwe-t of Boston, in Massachusetts, 
January 8, 1792, and died at Orange, in New 
Jersey, August 11, 1872. 

The population of New England was then 
small; there were no cities, and very few places 
which in Europe would have been termed vil- 
lages, and the people were distributed over wide 
spaces. Temptations to vice and idleness were 
reduced to their lowest terms, and the boys, 
rarely enjoying the advantages of schooling more 
than two or three months in the winter, had 
abundant leisure to devote to their favorite pur- 
suits. The number of men of that generation, 
in the main self-taught, who became eminent in 
all walks of life is astonishing. Mason’s passion 
was music. His small means were devoted to 
the purchase of instruments and of the instruction 
books then in vogue, and his genius and perse- 
verance, unaided by teachers, conquered their 
difficulties. He has recorded of liimself that 
“he spent twenty years of his life in doing noth- 
ing save playing upon all manner of musical in- 
struments that came within his reach ; ” but they 





speedily as possible from any intercourse with, 
and any influence of, an author who, according | 
to what has been shown above, cannot fail to| 
exert an injurious and distorting effect on taste | 
and feeling, which is precisely what we, who are 
hoping for a new revelation of the true spirit of 
art, cannot be too anxious to preserve pure and 
undefiled.” By this imminent new revelation, 
in Bayreuth, of the true spirit of art, nothing else 
is, of course, meant than Wagner’s Parsifal, 
about the success of which we, in our turn, judg- 
ing from the horrible book, “cannot be too 
anxious.” No! no new revelations of Wagner's 
will succeed in replacing the old revelations of | 
Schumann! Not more seldom, but more fre- 


quently and more devoutly than before, shall we 
listen to them; fur, if one thing was still wanting 
to complete the light thrown on Schumann, it 








schools. 
miles from Medfield records his appearance as a 
visitor in the evening “singing school,” when 
about twenty years of age, enchanting the young 
people by his beauty and the tones of his violon- 
cello. 


were years, as it proved, well spent in preparing 
him for the great work of his life — the purifica- 
tion and reformation of music in the churches, 
and the introduction of singing and reading of 
musie as a regular branch of study in the public 
The local tradition of a village a few 


At sixteen the youth was leader of the choir 


in the local church, and a teacher of singing 
classes. 
band. 

ments entirely new to him; on the pretext of 
putting them in order and tine he retained them 
in his hands, and at the next weckly meeting 


He even undertook the instruction of a 
At the first meeting appeared instru- 





} . 
/he had mastered them sufficiently to meet the 
demands upon him as instructor. 

A short digression is here necessary. At the 
period of the American Revolution it may be 
almost literally said that there was neither 
popular poetry nor music in the English colonies, 
save psalmody and psalm tunes. Watts’s psalms 
and hymns, sent in manuscript to the president 
of Harvard College, had in great measure super- 
seded Ainsworth, Sternhold and Ilopkins, the 
Bay Psalm Book, and Tate and Brady, and had 
been published in Boston, one edition of a part 
of them by Dr. Franklin in Philadelphia ; but 
the melodies, so far as the present writer has 
been able to discover, had remained unchanged. 
Some of them, like the “ Old Hundredth,” were 
worthy of their place in public worship, but their 
constant use, without harmonies, and with no 
organ to support them, had deprived them of all 
life and interest. It was at that period that a 
few tunes of lively rhythms and imitations, a sort 
of poor glee, with texts from the psalm books, 
were brought to Boston from England. ‘The 
oldest known to the writer give the name 
Stephenson as composer. To sing them, choirs 
possessed of a certain amount of training were 
necessary ; and, where choirs in the New Eng. 
land churches did not already exist, they were 
soon formed and, in evening  singing-classes, 
taught to sing in parts. The tunes of Tansur, 
A. Williams, J. Arnold, and other English com- 
posers were learned, but the glee tunes became 
the universal favorites; and William Billings of 
Boston, a natural genius with no education, and 
others, made them models (1 770-1810) of a host 
of similar compositions, These men neither had, 
nor could have, any knowledge of the principles 
of musical compositiou, and, of course, offended 
every canon of criticism. Recent American 
writers have greatly exaggerated both the extent 
to which this class of tunes was used and their 
evil effects upon the dignity and solemnity of 
public worship ; but true it is that they became 
a serious evil, and one which it seemed hardly 
possible to eradicate. As early as 1810-12 the 
large choir of Park Street Church, in Boston, out 
of which grew the Handel and Haydn Society of 
that city, had set its face and example against the 
so-called “ fuguing tunes,” while the Episcopal 
churches, in which organs are usually found, had 
never, it seems, used them. But isolated choirs 
in cities could produce no widespread and last- 
ing effect; a man of skill, knowledge, and judg- 
ment was needed, one who should take up the 
work as a vocation, a mission. Young Mason 
was to be the man, than whom no person living 
could have less foreseen the fact. 

In 1812, at twenty years of age, he accepted a 
position in a bank at Savannah in the State of 
Georgia, where he immediately turned his musical 
knowledge to advantage in leading and _instruct- 
ing choirs. It was his good fortune to find there 
one thoroughly instructed musician, with whom 
he studied harmony and the art of composition 
This man was F. L. Abel, a member of the we'l- 
known family of that name. Mason found him- 
self constantly impeded and embarrassed in his 
public musical labors by the want of a collection 
of psalm tunes in accordance with his taste and 
judgment; and this led him, with the aid of 
Abel, to form a manuscript collection for his own 
use. ‘The basis of. this collection was the Sacred 
Melodies of William Gardiner — or, rather, its 
distinguishing feature, besides its correctly fig- 
ured bass, was a large selection from the exqui- 
site melodies which Gardiner had extracted from 
the instrumental works of Haydn, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and their contemporaries, and adapted 
to English psalms and hymns.! The best classes 








1 One of the writer’s cherished autographs is a leaf from 
Mr. Mason's original MS. containing the violoncello solo in 
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of the psalm tunes then in vogue in England | enrich the present work. They consider them- | pen, and, like a well-armed warrior, fights battles 


were well represented; and the few excursions 
beyond the limits of good taste are excusable in 
a young man, and were introduced more for 
choir-practice than for use in the church. There 


was no printing office in that part of the United | 


States of a capacity to produce a collection of 


music, and in 1821 Mr. Mason visited Boston, in 
hope of finding a publisher there. There were 
so many collections already before the public, 
that no one would venture to print it, although 
its author demanded. nothing for the copyright, 
but such a supply as he needed for use in 
Savannah. Negotiations were then opened with 
the Directors of the Handel .and Haydn Society 
of Boston, now in the sixth year of its existence, 
and already famous in New England for its ora- 
torio performances, especially of The Messiah and 
Creation. But it must not be forgotten that the 
population of Boston was then under 45,000, and 
the people in the neighboring towns — within 
concert-going distance — were less than two thirds 
that number. The society was necessarily small, 
and, though established in the only city of the 
United States in which it could have lived, its 
income was limited, and the question pressed, 
whether it would be prudent to assume the risk of 
the undertaking. It was at length decided in favor 
of the (then) bold course. It was agreed that, if 
Dr. G. K. Jackson, the organist of the society, an 
Englishman thoroughly educated in the solid Eng- 
lish school, should be able, after a complete and 
thorough examination, to give a certificate of his 
full approval of the work, the society would 
print and publish it as its own work, and (as is 
stated) would assume all costs and divide any 
profits equally with the compiler. Mr. Mason 


gave the writer an amusing account of his inter-- 


views with Dr. Jackson. The doctor, sipping 
from a bottle of gin, sat and listened to the tunes 
in regular succession, sometimes interrupting 
with criticisms and suggestions, which the young 
man soon found he might adopt or not according 
to his own judgment, since at the next meeting 
they were all forgotten by Jackson. Some 
pieces by the doctor himself were inserted, and 
the result was a certificate, closing with the 
words : “It is much the best book of the kind I 
have seen published in this country, and I do not 
hesitate to give it my most decided approbation.” 

This, with a similar document from F. L. 
Abel, occupy a page of the original edition. 
The society took good care to add to the value 
of the Doctor’s eulogium, by dedicating the work 
to him, “ As a testimony of the high estimation 
in which he is held for his exquisite taste, pro- 
found knowledge, and unrivaled skill in the art 
and science of music.” And so in 1821 (with 
date 1822) appeared the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society collection of church music, ete., 
ete., copyrighted by Joseph Lewis, secretary of 
the society. It was a matter of policy for all 
who were pecuniarily concerned, that the book 
should come before the public as being actually 
the work of the society, and its preface, to those 
who know its real history, excites here and there 
asmile; for instance, the audacious statement 
(unless Mr. Mason in Savannah might be con- 
sidered as an important part of the association in 
Boston) that “the society have for some time 
been engaged, with much labor.and at consider- 
able expense, in collecting materials for the 
present work.” Again, speaking of the adap- 
tations of melodies from the great masters to 
the purposes of psalmody, we read: “ These 
Works are among the materials to which the 
Handel and Haydn Society have had access, 
and they have exercised their best judgment in 
making such selections from them as would most’ 


Beethoven's Trio, Opus 11, beautifully adapted to a text 
beginning “ Now night in silent grandeur reigns.” 


| 





selves as peculiarly fortunate in having had, for | in the interest of his art. He is no more satisfied 


the accomplishment of their purpose, the assist- 
ance of Mr. Lowell Mason, one of their members 
now resident in Savannah, whose taste and 
science have well fitted him for the employment, 
and whose zeal for the improvement of church 


| with mere technical knowledge (harmony, counter- 
| point) regarding composition, nor with the tradi- 
tional empirical on-dits about the esthetic life of 
art. He courageously looks around him in the 
‘world of poetry, art, and science, and endeavors 


music has led him to undertake an important | to investigate, philosophically, the intimate con- 
part in selecting, arranging, and harmonizing the | nection of his special art with the other arts, and 
several compositions.” | with life in general. For who is better fitted to 

The new book was introduced into the then | talk abort the inner ideal life of music than he 
universal New England evening “ singing schools,” | whose heart has felt most deeply the divine vi- 
and so into the choirs. The first edition was tality of music’s creations? The dry scientist 
sold off with profit during the first year, and | may satisfy his curiosity by counting and fixing 
constantly enlarged editions, both in matter and | the vibrations of the different sounds ‘of the tone 
number, to the tenth or eleventh followed in the | element, in order to be able to prove, mathemat- 
course of the next dozen years. lically, that music does not express anything be- 

It was the profits of this book which enabled | yond the mere production of beautifully arranged 
the Handel and Haydn Society to tide over the | tones. The musically one-sided philosopher may 
period of its youth, and establish itself as one of | see in those melodies and harmonies nothing but 


the distinguishing institutions of Boston, as it | pleasing tone-forms, void of all ideal meaning; 
still remains ; it was the effect of this book which 
began the generation of a new, healthy, and 
purer taste in music throughout New England ; 
moreover it attracted attention to Mr. Mason, 
and the perfection of his Savannah choir, cul- 
tivated upon it, becoming known in Boston, a 
formal invitation was extended to him by “a 
large committee, consisting of different detiomi- 
nations of Christians,” to return to Boston and 
“take a general charge of music in churches 
there.” The invitation was accepted, and in 
1827, at the age of thirty-five, he established 
himse]f there. 
(Concluded in next number.) 





ON ROBERT SCHUMANN’S “MUSIC AND 
MUSICIANS.” ? 


BY F. L. RITTER. 


(Continued from page 179.) 


THE representatives of music’s zsthetic mean- 
ing may be divided into two classes: those who 
assign to music no other esthetic powers and 


functions than those of expressing a certain de-| 


gree of formal beauty, as produced by means of 
a clever arrangement of musical (measured) 
sounds into pleasing melodies and harmonies, 
this latter element, however, being admitted only 
as a subordinate, and often importunate, servant 
of the melody; and those who assign to music, 
as one of its most important esthetic qualities, 
the ideal function of expressing emotions and 
feelings often of such decided character as may 
be pointed out to the hearer by means of the 
more exact words of the poet. Among the first 
class we meet those critics who stand, in general, 
towards the practice of music, as amateurs, and 


who endeavor to get at music’s xsthetic meaning | 


by an abstract method of analysis; but for want 
of sufficient practical experience as composers, 
they are able to grasp only one part of the phe- 
nomena embodied in the musical art-work. 
Among the second class we find the composers, 


| the mystic life of the tone-element may appear 


to him a fiction, and not well fitted for any ra- 
tional use. To the creative musician this tone 
element, in its mysterious richness and complex- 
ity, will ever remain the symbol of ideal life in 
its varied aspects, and the establishment of this 
fact will receive its fullest recognition at the 
hands of those only who are able to bring in aid 
of their philosophical investigation, not alone a 
method of abstract analysis, but also the inevita- 
| ble advantage of the practical experience of the 
composer. Hence the vain attempts of former, 
musically-uneducated philosophers to assign mu- 
sic its true place among the family of arts. To 
Leibnitz and Kant it was nothing but an agree- 
able combination of measured sounds. Hegel 
assigned to it the expression of mere outward, 
formal beauty. Voltaire said, sarcastically, that 
“that which was not fit to be spoken was good 
enough to be sung.”? Others confined them- 
selves to the mere mention of the existence of 
music, but avoided penetrating into its mysteri- 
ous esthetic life. But the greater number of 
philosophers, ignoring the fact that the work of 
the composer is,just as much the product of the 
/mental powers’ as that of the painter, the sculp- 
tor, the architect, the poet, spoke disparagingly 
of the tone-art and its disciples. ‘ Sonate, que me 
veux-tu,” exclaimed many, but, lacking the right 
musical understanding and thorough education, 
they were unable to catch the satisfactory an- 
swer. 

On the other hand, the musician who formerly 
exercised the functions of a critic, the ferocious 
knight of the abstract theoretical rules, was sat- 
isfied to examine a musical composition in order 
|to see whether it sinned against the almighty 
“thorough bass;” the discovery of a fault 
against musical grammar, as he understood it, 
| was sufficient to condemn the work and its au- 
lthor. Thus the poet-composer stood between 
two fires. Carl Maria von Weber, not satisfied 
with the existing situation, took up the pena d 
furnished some good material from the point of 











and the intelligent reproductive artists, who con- | View of the creative composer. Though he com- 
sider the musical art-work in its complexity and | mitted the sin of recommending his macier, Abt 
amplitude. Rhythm, Melody, and Harmony, the | Vogler’s corrections of some of Bach's harmo- 
three fundamental elements of every composi- | nized chorals, his writings on music were, on the 
tion, each one possessing, at certain moments, an | whole, a step forward. Fred. Roehlitz, the re- 


independent esthetic characteristic meaning, con- | fined and 
sequently are of equal importance to the com- 
poser; or, as Schumann said, “ Music resembles 
chess. The Queen (melody) has the most power, 


genial editor of the once influential 
| Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung, spoke many 
/an encouraging word in the interest of a truer 


|appreciation of musical art and artists. His 


but the King (harmony) turns the scale ;” and, | work, Fir Freunde der Tonkunst, contains many 
we may add, the men (rhythm) direct the mean- | valuable papers that touch upon important ws- 
ing of the steps (moves) of the first two. | thetic questions regarding music. The fantastic - 

There was a time when J J. Rousseau found | and highly original E. Th. A. Hoffmann wrote 
occasion to say: “ Le musicien lit peu.” But that | pages glowing with enthusiastic appreciation of 
time has long gone by; the musician of to-day the deep art-spirit, as revealed in the creations 
not only reads much, but he also takes up the 1 This is attributed also to Beaumarchais. 
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| ° . | . . 
of Ritter Gluck, in Mozart’s Don Giovanni, and |a still grander and Jess hampered existence. | ecution of his own father. That father, the Mar- 


in Beethoven’s instrumental works. He found 
in those compositions more than merely agree- 
able melodies, more than thorough bass and 


counterpoint can teach. 
The spiritual and enthusiastic Marx founded 


his Berliner Musik Zeitung, and fought bravely | 


in the interest of a worthier recognition of mu- 
sic’s nobler wsthetic functions, in the sense of 
expressing definite emotions and feelings. 


In his | 


| When this, by the musician so much wished, for, 
|happier situation of art-life has been brought 
about, he will thoughtfully return again to his 
scores, and, instead of finding in the philosophical 
critic a continual opponent, —a natural enemy 
as it were, everlastingly bent on misunderstand- 
ing the composer’s aims, on diseovering by means 


‘| of a false method of criticism imagined faults, or 


busy breaking the tiles on the roof of the com- 


chese Capece da Roffrano, unsuccessful in an 
| insurrection against the contemptible tyranny of 
| Philip Fifth of Spain, was condemned with many 
/other Sicilian nobles to the scaffold, that son, the 


;| young Astorga, was led to the place of execution, 


and there bound and so held by the headsman’s 
ervants that he was forced to look upon the 
With senses par- 


| 

is 
ear. isiaihee 
| quivering corpse of his father. 
j alyzed by the awiul scene, he lingered long around 


“ Compositionslehre,” “Die Malerei ~der Ton- } poser’s art-temple, to see whether there is any- ithe spot, and his pale, grief-laden face was excit- 


’ 


kunst,’ “Die Musik des 19ten Jahrhunderts,’ 
and other important works, he prepared many a 
useful stone towards the erection of a truer es- 
thetic foundation. Schumann and his * Davids- 
briindler” took up the cudgel and fought the 
Philistines on all sides. Berlioz, in France, 
swung a brave pen, and from his standpoint in- 
sisted upon the recognition of music’s power to 
express more than mere vague emotions. Dr. 
Ambros, in his excellent (though, unfortunately, 
unfinished) “ History of Music,” in Die Grenzen 
der Musik und Poesie, as well as in many other 
publications on musical art, spoke many a power- 
ful word in the interest of the same cause. Otto 
Jahn, though not a musician by profession, but 
a man well acquainted, theoretically and practi- 
cally, with the whole breadth of musical art, — 
he composed and published Lieder, — furnished, 
in his “ Mozart,” some highly valuable contribu- 
tions. To these, and many more departed writers 
and artists, as well as to those still in the harness, 
may be attributed, in more than one sense, the 
great change that has taken place during the 
last forty or fifty years regarding a truer appre- 
ciation of music’s esthetic nature. Philosophers 
can no more afford to devote to ‘musical art a 
few passing remarks only, or to pass it over in 
utter silence, not knowing how to get at its sub- 
lime vitality. 

Thus, the musicians, considering the short time 
since they stepped into the arena of musico-philo- 
sophical criticism, have reason to be satisfied 
with the good results so far ob‘ained. The flimsy 
warnings of philosophical friends, that the crea- 
tive powers may be impaired bythe exercise of 
critical powers,— “ science will drive poetry out,” 
we are told, — will be aceepted no longer. The 
experience of the modern musician is, that the 
more broadly his mind is developed, the richer 
the experience of human life which surrounds 
him, the deeper and more universal his under- 
standing and enjoyment of art will be. But sup- 
posing, for « moment even, that the above asser- 
tions were true, then the answer of the musicians 
would be: Since you one-sided (musically) critics 
have tried for a long time in vain to lift the veil 
from the mystery of music’s esthetic meaning 
and function ; and since your philosophical pir- 
ouettes, everlastingly describing the same figure 
executed upon one leg, do not bring us one step 
nearer to the solution of the question, — without 





the material help of the musician, the creator of 


the work, let us, for the time being, sacrifice a 
few symphonies and operas, stored away in our 
minds, and let us help you to pull the heavily 
laden cart out of the swamp, You anxiously 
consult physiology, you fervently tap at the door 
of psychology, but neither of these sciences have 
lent you much help as yet. Your endeavors to 
explain the creator’s (composer’s) work by throw- 
ing doubt upon the nature of the means he em- 
ploys, in order to fashion his works according to 
the ideal as pictured in his imagination, will re- 
main unsuccessful indeed! You have so far 
pulled too long on the wrong end of the rope ; 
change your tactics, become composers for a time, 
merely for the useful experience of the thing, and 
surely a more harmenious understanding will be 
the result of that change. The horizon once 
freed from confusing mists, musical art will live 


| thing inside fit for rational use, — composer and 
| art eritie will walk hand in hand in mutual sym- 
| pathy and understanding. Is this a mere illu- 
|sion? By no means. Look at the esthetic 
|treatment of the other arts. The fundamental 
| esthetic laws are universally understood and ac- 
cepted (I mean by the connoisseur); here and 
there, in some minor points only, there may, as 
there always will, exist differences of opinion. 
To be sure the material of music is more sub- 
tle than that of the other arts; its true philo- 
sophical appreciation offers the mind greater dif- 
ficulties, not insurmountable, however, in the end. 
Thus far a comprehensive system of musigal 2s- 
thetics, resting on invariable foundations, has not 
been written, either by the musician or by the 
| philosopher. We are still cutting stones for such 
a sound foundation. But in order to accomplish 
the task successfully the philosopher must be- 
come more of a musician, and the musician more 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lof a philosopher. 

Many encouraging signs of the approach of 
such a wished-for epoch are already appearing 
on the horizon of modern musical culture; and 
| musical art, in more than one respect, will be the 
gainer by it. Musical criticism, now exercised 
to a large — too large — extent by half-educated 
} musical amateurs, will then be raised to a nobler, 
a more dignified, position. Where we now ex- 
perience confusion and uncertainty of asthetico- 





quently drives sterling merit into the background, 
— where the historical knowledge and memory of 
every newly appointed critic does not reach 
farther than yesterday, — where fashion foolishly 
attempts to dictate laws in matters of art, — 
where the acquirement of the indispensable 
knowledge of the Jaws of composition in its en- 
tire meaning is most desired and least to be 


pooh-poohed for want of faith and want of in- 
-tellectual penetration, we shall have true criti- 
cism. All these drawbacks, which now weigh so 
heavily upon the bealthy development of musi- 
cal art, will disappear as chaff disappears before 
the wind. ‘That the golden age of critical jus- 
tice will then arrive is, of course, not to be ex- 
pected. But it will be more satisfactory to cross 
one’s sword with a peer than to receive a dagger 
blow in the back from a poltroon. There always 
will remain important questions to be solved, 
which will afford occasion enough for men not to 
be all of the same opinion about art and artists. 





| 
| 
| 


(To be continued.) 





ASTORGA, AND HIS STABAT MATER. 


EMANUELE, BAron pb’AsTORGA, born at Pa- 
lermo, 1681; died at the Schloss Raudnitz, in 
1736. . 

We know too little of his history to satisfy our 
curiosity ; but what we do know lias a singularly 
tragic interest. When the curtain of the past is 
lifted, and we are permitted to look upon so much 
|of the drama of his life as history has preserved, 
our eyes are met, at the first, with a terrible 
sight, that of a son compelled to witness the ex- 





1 From the Programme of the Boylston Club, Nov. 14, 
1879. 


ritical views, — where servile favoritism fre- | 


found, — where serious art principles are often | 


ling in his countrymen a bitterer resentment than 
jany which their political troubles had aroused, 
| when the Countess Ursini, more a friend to him 
and the world than she knew, was moved with 
pity and sent. him to the Convent of Astorga in 
Spain. There, in the seclusion of the cloister, 
bereft of home, fortune, and even of family name, 
Music found him and claimed him for her own, 
and gave him a name and a patent of nobility 
beyond the reach of earthly power to affect. 

A few years later, on leaving this retreat and 
entering into the world, he obtained, by the in- 
fluence of his protectress, the title of Baron 
d’Astorga. ‘The unfortunate end of a romantie 
attachment which he formed while on a diplo- 
matic mission at the Court of Parma, sent him to 
Vienna. There his pale, handsome face, his mild, 
quiet, and aristocratic bearing added to the at- 
tention which his rare musical gifts attracted, and 
made him the idol of a society which he adorned, 
Several years were passed in a romantic life of 
travel, in the course of which he vi-ited England, 
where he composed for the “ Society of Antient 
Musick,” London, in 1713, his world-renowned 
“ Stabat Mater.” 

This work is almost an autobiography. Through 
it all the influence of that great sorrow which 
overshadowed his youth is seen and felt ; and if 
at times, through the rifts in the cloud which 
jae on the spirit of the master, the sunshine 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 
| 





comes in, the golden light is always tempered with 
a tint of sadness. This music is the expression 
of a soul that had come ont of great tribulation 
and was consecrated to Art by such a real, ereat 
grief that not even the anticipations of the ‘glory 
of Paradise could suppress the echo of his early 
sadness. The serious, quiet, ahd unaffected de- 
livery of his pure musical thought, the truthful- 
ness with which his musical utterance expresses 
the story of the famous hymn, the graceful and 
| original melody of the voices, the freedom from 
sentimentality, and the almost cloister-like reserve 
and tenderness which breathes through his meas- 
ures stamp the work before us as that of a pure, 
truthful, and devout child of art. Such music is 
not every-day music, but it is music for all time, 
and, from the intellectual straining after effect 
which pervades and poisons the literature and 
the art of the present day, to such we turn with 
a grateful feeling of relief. In such music as 
Astorga’s, God and Art speak to us alike, calling 
us to come and renew our strength at the fount- 
ain of perpetual youth. W. N. E. 





—__+——_ 


VocaL Cruss.— Every true lover of music 
must watch with pleasure the rapid spread of 
Choral Societies, at the public concerts of which 
|we have the results of the labor of many 
months, cheerfully given by the members, not 
only for their individual gratification, but as we 
can testify from our own experience, really with 
an abstract desire to make known those works 
which are passed over by ordinary concert-givers, 
who are necessarily compelled to consult com- 
mercial rather than artistic value in the selection 
of their programmes. But with every hope that 
such institutions may continue to flourish and in- 
crease, we should be glad if by their side well- 
organized private societies for the cultivation of 
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four years before the birth of Bach and Handel 
— was translated in this Journal, from Riehl’s 
“ Musikalische Characterképfe,” thirteen years 
ago. From this and other sources the former 
president of the Boylston Club, Mr. W. N. 
Eayres, compiled the sketch so thoughtfully and 
chastely written, of which we have copied the 
ereater part on another page. Riehl closed his 
essay (1853) with these words: “ Admirers of 
members are judiciously chosen, that genuine | Astorga have, within a few years, had his noblest 
lovers of art combine together, that care is taken | work, the Stabat Mater, engraved, not for the 
to secure an equal distribution of voices, and to | sake of gain, but to gratify their own enthusiasm 
nourish to the full the love and enjoyment of | enough to kindle something of the same in others. 
true art. Consequently an evening devoted to| No publisher’s name appears on the title page of 
singing must take precedence of all ordinary | the score ; it is only decorated by a simple cross ;”’ 
eating and drinking engagements, and all the | and then he adds, sarcastically : “It is the cross, 
members must feel that an association that re-| to which the ideal tone-poesy of the olden time 
quires their united efforts to form and main-| has been nailed by modern music-makers |” 

tain must not be at the mercy of other ordinary The score, as it then existed, with only a string 
pleasures, especially as, while in other gatherings | quar‘et_ accompaniment, to be filled out at dis- 
the absence of one is not much felt, here the ab-| cretion by some one at the organ — who in fact 
sence of a single voice may quite possibly bring | had to supply nearly all the accompaniment to 
the whole thing to a dead lock, and this even in the solo numbers, — was hardly suited for per- 
choruses, where a single eflicient voice may be| formance by choral societies. Robert Franz, in 
an indispensable support to the rest.” These | 1864, gave it more nearly a complete orchestral 
‘words cannot be too much taken to heart; and as| instrumentation, representing the organ part by 
we have now so many competent musical | two clarinets and two bassoons, performing the 
amateurs, and the means for collecting a library | pious task in the same reverent spirit, and with 
are placed within easy reach, there can be no| the same taste and judgment that he has shown 
reason why such societies should languish for|in his edditional accompaniments to scores of 
want of members or for material to carry on| Bach and Handel. He also condensed the or- 
their good work, — London Musical Times. cheStral parts in a piano-forte accompaniment, well 


either vocal or instrumental music could be more 
extensively formed. Thibaut, in his excellent 
work on “ Purity in Musical Art,” after elo- 
quently advocating the establishment of these de- 
lightful social unions, especially dwells upon the 
necessity of guarding against the intrusion of that 
frivolity which too often creeps into such gather- 
ings. “The first and most essential condition 


for such a society,” he says, “is that the 
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and effective manner in which Mr. G. W. Sum- 
ner played it on the great organ of our Music 
Hall. 

The whole work (lasting an hour) is in a most 
serious, tender, noble vein ; Jearned, contrapuntal, 
full of feeling, full of meaning and of beauty. 
It was written out of the inmost heart and spirit 
of the composer, who was “a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief.” But simply as mu- 
sic, as an inspired art-creation, it is a master- 
piece, which should be heard more than once to 
be appreciated, although it made a deep impres- 
sion on a very large proportion of the audience. 








MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


Tur Boyitston Crus gave the first concert 
of its seventh season in the Musie Hall, on Fri- 
day evening, November 14. Of course the hall 
was crowded with its enthusiastic guests, unwill- 
ing to lose a note of the fine singing. The pro- 
gramme was as follows : — 


Stabat Mater . . «© «© «© «© © «© « Astorga. : 7 / 
Mixed chorus, solos and organ. An instrumental prelude of some length, of 

Christmas Carol . . =. 2... ~ Osgood. | mournful character, with expressive polyphonic 
é Mixed chorus, interweaving of melodic parts, leads in the open- 
The-Gondolier, Op. 28 Schubert. ing chorus: Stabat Mater dolorosa, ete., which 


Male chorus. 
“ The Mountains are Cold ”’ 
Italian Barcarole, Op. 44 


unfolds with marvelous richness and impressive- 


ness. It is grief made musical, without the 


' Brahms. 


din Female chorus. os slightest taint of ‘sentimental commonplace. At 
nite alee, ng cad) ses a on a " ff ores the words, Pertransivit gladius, could we not all 
A . . . OPponr. 


feel, as Riehl says, how “the basses stalk on 
demoniacally in chromatic passages against the 
billowy upper voices, cutting as with a sword of 
sharpness into their melodic web?” “ Few com- 
posers, he adds, “so send the martyr feeling 
through the bone and marrow of the hearer, as 
the otherwise so mild Astorga. This is the 
sword that went through the young man’s soul 
on the place of execution, when it severed his 
father’s life; and, perhaps, he has here uncon- 
sciously set the history of his own agony in notes.” 
This chorus was extremely well sung, the voices 
blending in rare euphony. 

No. 2, covering the two stanzas: O! quam 
tristis, ete., is a beautiful Terzet for soprano, 
alto, and bass, in which the voices have a ten- 
derness, a spiritual melodic grace, worthy of 
Bach himself. The accompaniment, too, is high- 
ly interesting, the basses moving in a majestic 
friends of music, the Requiem by Palestrina, an! figure of their own. The three singers, -Mrs. 
eight-part Motet by Bach, a Requiem by Cheru-| J. W. Weston, Mr. W. H. Fessenden, and Mr. 
bini, and other works of high import. And now| Clarence E. Hay, proved themselves equal to 
we have to thank the conductor, Mr. Ozgood, | the truly musical, expressive rendering of their 
and his faithful choir, for a first bearing of this) parts. 
famous, though so little known, great work,the! 3. A double duet, first of soprano and alto, 
Stabat Mater, by Emanuel Astorga. ‘The strange, | followed by tenor and bass, in a somewhat livelier 
sad story cf the man, born in Sicily, in 1681 —/ tempo (poco Andante, 3-8 measure), and for the 


Timothée d’ Adamowski. 
The Forest Mill, Op. 96, No. 2 
Male chorus. 
“ Day is at Last Departing,’’ Op. 184, No. 1 Ruff. 
Female chorus. 
“The Long Day Closes” . . . . « © © Sullivin 
Male chorus. 
May Dew, Op. 95, No. 1 : ‘ 
Mixed chorus. 
The Forget-me-not, Op. 533, No. 1 
Male chorus. 
Glee, “ Hark! how the Birds” 7. . . . . . 


Mixed chorus. 


Nessler. 


. Rheinber ge rT. 


Adt. 


Gahee. 


Earnest lovers of the best in art may be truly 
grateful to this Club for consecrating a good half 
of its hours of practice, as it has done for sev- 
eral years, to the study of some solid, serious, 
noble work by some great old master, of whom 
we knew too little, if we were not wholly igno- 
rant, before. In this spirit the Club had already 
mastered, for the benefit and culture of true 








suited to the organ, as appeared in the judicious | 


| first time in the major (E-flat), continues the 
hymn through four more stanzas (Quis est homo, 
{and Pro peccatis). The two female voices seem 
|to sustain and comfort one another in uncon- 
| sciously ornate, sweet, sympathetic phrases. Here 
\the contralto of Miss Welsh was heard in music 
well adapted to her. The tenor and bass pro- 
ceed each in solo for some time, and then unite. 
|The bass part has a flowing movement, which 
| was given with great evenness and rich volume 
|by Mr. Hay; and Mr. Fessenden’s sweet tenor 
| voice and refined style appeared to excellent 
| advantage. 

| 4, Then follows an Alla Breve chorus, Eia 
| Mater, which is perhaps the dryest portion of 
| the work, yet dignified and rich in contrapuntal 
|harmony. The (mezzo) soprano aria (No. 5), 
| Sancta Mater, has an intense dramatic pathos, 
which came out well in the rich and sympathetic 
| voice of Mrs. Weston. No. 6, duet, Fac me te- 
‘eum, for alto and tenor, calls for no special re- 
mark. 

7. Chorus. The sombre hue of the work as 
a whole is momentarily enlivened by the tempo 
giusto and full major harmony upon the words: 

Virgo virginum preclara, which yields, however, 
|in the next sentence, to a sad minor motive at 
| fac me tecum plangere, with which it alternates. 
| This is one of the most beautiful of the choruses. 
| 8. The bass aria, Fac me plagis (in B-flat 
| major, Andantino, 3-8), is a noble melody, a calm 
| and cheerful aspiration fora share in the agonies 
and triumph of the cross. It includes the Inflam- 
| matus, which it treats in the same temperate and 
;even style, sincere and deep in feeling, get- 
ting up no great exciting conflagration, as Ros- 
sini does in his most brilliant soprano aria on 
the same text. Truly is it said that this Stabat 
Mater is not “sensuous” music! It is quiet, 
chaste, and mostly sombre ; but it is sincere and 
| deep, and in its very abstinence from strong, out- 
| ward color contrasts, in its reliance on the ex- 
| pressive power of fine-felt, subtle counterpoint, 
}and pure thematic development, is it not refresh- 
| tng to ears continually assaulted by the sensa- 
tional “ effects,” the clamorous appeals, of recent 
“ musical reformers ?” 

9. The Requiem closes with a long, elaborate 
and varied chorus, in which a solemn Adagio in- 
| troduces a lively imitative Allegro movement. It 
includes the words Quando corpus morietur. and 
the Paradisi gloriam, which are such striking 
features in Rossini’s music, but does not treat 
them in any exceptional way; the general musi- 
cal drift of the chorus as a whole is not changed 
to take advantage of these tempting words. Para- 
disi gloriam, strange to say, echoes in the minor 
the-very strains just before sung in the major to 
the words palmam viciorie. Riehl says: “Is it 
not the soul steeped in sorrow, consecrated to 
Art by the depth of misfortune, which even in 
the glory of Paradise cannot suppress an echo 
of yearning sadness?” The Amen continues 
the same minor movement to great length, bring- 
ing the great work to a peaceful close through a 
beautiful harmonic cadence, ending with the ec- 
clesiastical major third of the tonic, 

Again we thank the Boylston Club for giving 
us a hearing of this noble work, so well inter- 
preted on the part of solo singers, chorus and 
organist. The latter showed great discrimina- 
tion in the choice of stops, sometimes reproduc- 
ing the sound of violins quite palpably. If any- 
thing was wanting it was now and then a greater 
weight of bass. In the singing the only defect 
noticeable was a want of uniformity in the pro- 
nunciation of the Latin text. 

The part-songs were fresh and choice selec- 
tions in the main. We could have wished, how- 
| ever, that their number had been more limited ; 
| however beautiful, and however finely sung, after 





| 
| 
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listening for two hours attention will flag, and | 
the songs begin to sound all alike. But the sing-} monious Blacksmith” variations. 
ing of most of them was as nearly perfect as we | sympathy of her audience, however, 
In sweet, pure quality of) first. 


can well imagine. 


voices, in the balance of parts, in execution, | 
phrasing, light and shade, ete., the Club sur- | 


passed itself. Nothing could be more delicate, | 


Waltz, and more particularly of Handel’s “ Har- | 
She won the | 
from the | 

| 
Miss May Bryant has much to recommend | 
her as a singer; a rich and sympathetic mezzo- | 
soprano voice; judicious method, and a tasteful | 


6. Intermezzo, from ‘‘ Carnival of Milan,’ Von Biilow. 
ce. Why? oe eae - « £&.B. Perry. 
d. La Gazelle. Piéce caracteristique Kullak. 
(4.) a. Berceuse, Op. 57 Chopi 
6. Ballade, Op. 47 f am 





Boston ConsERVATORY. The matinée, under 
the direction of Julius Eichberg, November 4, at 


more sweet and musical than the sopranos in the | style. Schumann’s impassioned “ Du meine Seele ” | Wesleyan Hall, offered some things too rarely 
This was 


female part-songs. That Italian Barcarole, with | 


“Fidelin ” for a refrain, was indeed a dainty bit.| bezin with; it should be sung by a tenor, and | the programme : — 


Mr. Osgood’s Christmas Carol, too, was a com- | 
plete success and had to be repeated. Mr. Ada- | 
mowski played his violin solos wih all the un- 
affected grace and purity of style which he has 
shown before, and, in answer to a warm recall, | 
performed his own transcription of a Chopin | 
Nocturne in E-flat. 








PHILHARMONIC OrcuEsTRA. There was «| 
considerably larger audience at the second concert 
(Nov. 7). The programme was as follows : — 


Overture, Leonore, No. 3, Op. 72. . Beethoven. 


‘Le Rouet d’Omphale.*’ Symphonique Poem, Op. | 
31 ee ga fm Reis Saint-Saéns, | 


Conceit-Stiick, in F-minor, for Piano, Op. 
DO) a. «31 sw) 0? we: “6 Me MO Weber: 
Miss Henrietta Maurer. | 
Songs: Widmung . . . . . - Schumann. | 
Gretchen and Spinnrade Schubert. | 
Miss May Bryant. 

«« Leonore,”” Symphonie, in E (two movements). . 

Polonaise, No. 2, in E (adapted for orchestra by 

Carl Muller-Berghaus) 

Piano Solo, ‘* Valse de Concert ” 
Miss Henrietta Maurer. 
Fantasie, “Caprice”? . . 2. . . Vieuxtemps. 


| 

Raff. | 

! ! 

Scotch Songs, with accompaniment of piano, | 
| 

1 

| 

| 


> wee a) eels 
Joseph Wieniawski, 


violin and violoncello, Op, 108, Nos. 7 


eel iy . ss Beethoven. 


Miss May Bryant, Messrs. H. Strauchauer, C. 
N. Allen, and Wulf Fries 
Two Slavonic Dances, Op. 42. . « Anton Dvorak. | 
No. 5, Allegro vivace. No: 6, Allegretto scherzando, 
Here was the same preponderance of ‘“ new- 
school” music as before. But the concert opened | 
with the noblest of Overtures, which was re-| 
markably well rendered for so small an orches- | 
tra, four first violins, and other strings in pro- | 
portion, being quite inadequate to the great | 
crescendo near the end.  Saint-Saéns’s queer | 
and pretty fancy of a spinning-wheel Symphony, 
with Hercules for spinner, was executed to a| 
charm; this fantastic trifle had evidently had an | 
exceptional amount of critical rehearsal spent | 
upon it, and it tickled the listening sense so that | 
a smile lit every face. As for Raff's Leonore | 
Symphony, we could accept two parts as better | 
than the whole, but we should hardly choose the | 
March for one of them; it is catching, but too | 
tediously spun out. The arrangement of Liszt’s | 
showy Polonaise was a dazzling display of in-! 
strumentation, full of color contrasts and striking | 
effects, which were most skillfully and vividly | 
brought out, — but is such a thing really worth | 
the pains? The Fantasie-Caprice by Vieux-| 
temps is a more natural and flowing sort of mu-| 
sic; it was well instrumented, but it seemed very 
lengthy at that late stage of the programme, — | 
much more so than it does in Vieuxtemps’ own | 
solo violin performance. The two Sclavonic | 
Dances, though not particularly original, were 
graceful, bright, and characteristic. In all, the | 
orchestra shows more and more the benefit of| 
Mr. Listemann’s thorough training and his sensi- | 
tive and firtn control. | 
Miss Henrietta Maurer, who appears very | 
young, with prepossessing girlish ways, has been | 
studying for a number of years at the Conserva-| 
tory in Moscow, under the direction of Nicolas | 
Rubinstein. Her performance in Weber’s brill- | 
iant, well-worn show-piece, was highly creditable 
in the main; her execution was clear and fluent, 
and yet in parts somewhat constrained and pupil- 
like, and lacking force. There was more freedom 
and more charm in her rendering of Wieniawski’s 








seemed too much for her, nervous as she was, to 


perhaps we shall never again hear sung with so 
much real fire and abandon as our lamented | 
Kreissmann used to sing it. Nor was her | 
“Gretchen at the Spinning Wheel” a marked | 
success, We enjoyed her much more in the two | 
Scotch ballads “ The Lovely Lass of Inverness,” 
and “ Faithful Johnnie ” with Beethoven’s beau- | 
tiful accompaniments ; the latter was particularly | 
charming, though there was no need of singing so | 
many verses, and both ballads would have sounded 
better in a smaller room. 








Mr. Henry G. Hancnett commenced a) 
series of Recitals, on Tuesday evening, October | 
21, at his Studio, No. 157 Tremont St. The in- | 
vited company quite filled the room. Mrs. E. 

Humphrey Allen sang. The programme was in- 

teresting, to-wit: — 


Sonate, Op. 53,in C major... « Beethoven. 


Recitativo, Giunse Alfin il Momento Bicney 
Aria, Deh Dieni. saeeert, 
Mrs. Allen. 

Toccata in D-flat Op. 31, No.2... . Mayer. 

Etude in F, Op. 23, No. 1 Rubinstei 
Barcarolle in G major. f oo 8 8 
Waldesrauschen ~ 2. 2. 2. 2. wwe Liszt. 
Oh that we two were maying . . . . Gounod. 
Widor. 


Nuit d’Etoilee . . .... . 
Dame Nightingale . +  Taubert 


Mrs. Allen. ; 


Fantasiestucke,Op.1 . . . . Schaeffer. 
No. 1. Allegro, E-flat minor. 
No. 2. Adagio molto, E-flat major. 
Berceuse, D-flat major ios 
sincere Chopin. 





Polonaise, A-flat major, Op. 53 

We were obliged to lose all but the last three 
numbers; but we had a peculiar pleasure in 
hearing once more those genial little pieces by 
Schaeffer, which years ago were introduced to 
us in Mr. Dresel’s concerts. These, and the 
Chopin pieces following, Mr. Hanchett rendered 
con amore, the only fault being a certain lack of 
repose and evenness of style. 

For Thursday evening, November 13, Mr. 
Hanchett had announced a second Recital, with 
another Beethoven Sonata, and selections from 
Chopin, Rubinstein, Weber (Rondo Brilliant), 
Raff, and Liszt. But the illness, for the week 
preceding, of the concert-giver prevented his 
playing more than a small portion of the pro- | 
gramme. Of what he did give, we found the | 
“ Eclogues ” by Raff, Op. 106 (a form invented, | 
we believe, by Thomaschek), rather interesting. | 
The singer also, Mme. Cappiani, was disabled ; 
so that the weather seemed to have ‘the lion’s 
share in the fulfillment of the programme. Ru- 
binstein’s A minor Sonata for piano and violin is | 
promised for a future recital. 











| 
Mr. Epwarp B. Perry, the blind pianist, | 

gave a Recital of Piano Music, on the 12:h inst., | 
at Mr. Junius W. Hill’s room in Tremont St. | 
Unfortunately we could not avail ourselves of'| 
the tempting invitation of so choice a programme | 
as the following, with so artistic an interpreter 
as Mr. Perry : — 
(1.) a. Aufschwung, Op. 12, No. 2 

b. Warum? Op. 12, No. 3 

ce. Traumeswirren, Op. 12, No. 7 } . 

d. Nachtstueck, from Op. 23, 

e. Novellette, Op. 21, No. 4, 


. Schumann. 


(2.) Sonata in B-flat minor, Op. 35 . Chopin. 
Grave — Doppio movimento — Scherzo — 
Marcia Funebre — Presto. 
Henselt. 


| parts in the 





(3.) a. La Gondola, Op. 18, No.2. . . 


heard, which we were sorry to lose. 


(1) Trio in E flatt—Op.100. . . . Schubert. 
Messrs. Herm. P. Chelius, Alvert Van Raalte, and 
Wulf Fries. 


(2) Song. — ** Al desio,’’ from “ Marriage of 


BigANG” 5. 6) xe Bee Se Mozart. 
Mrs. Chas. Lewis. 
(3) a. March funébre . . . | . Chopin. 
6. La Fileuse i. . . . Roff. 
c. Nocturne in G@ minor. . Sete Chopin. 
d. Elsa’s Brautzug . . . « .« Wagner — Listz. 
e. Nocturne in D flat. Chopi 
J. Polonaise in C sharp minor, t em 
Mr. Herm. P. Chelius. 
(4) Song. — “ Above in her chamber ’’ (with 
Violin obligato.) . . . . Eichberg. 
Y Mrs Chas. Lewis. 
(5) Quatre Grandes Marches. — Op. 74 . Schumann. 


Allegro, Moderato, Muestoso, Allegro. 
Mr. Herm. P. Chelius. 

We have heard warm praise of Mr. Chelius’s 
playing in the great Schubert Trio; and the 
Schumann Marches, if they were the four vigor- 
ous and fiery ones which we know as Op. 76, 
showed that he knows how to go out of the 
beaten track for good selections. 





The continuation and completion of “ Talks on Art,” by 
the late W. M. Hunt, is necessarily deferred to another 


number of the JoURNAL. 


aoe 
IS ROBERT FRANZ A FAILURE? 
Ill. 


Were it not almost superfluous, I might sug- 
gest again (as I did in my article in the Atlantic 
Monthly) that all the objections made to Franz’s 
“additional accompaniments” on the ground of 
over-elaborate contrapuntal treatment, applies 
with equal force to Mozart’s very celebrated ac- 
companiments to the airs “ O Thou, that tellest,” 
and “ The people that walked,” in Handel's Mes- 
siah. But it may be said that, in general, Franz 
has employed elaborate imitative counterpoint 
only where the character of the original parts 
absolutely demanded such treatment. In the 
tenor air, “Uimm’mich Dir zu Eigen lim,” in the 
“ Saba-Cantata,” for instance, Franz’s accompani- 
ment is in the simplest four-part harmony, the 
easy and graceful leading of the voices alone dis- 
tinguishing it from common accords plaques. Here 
the very character of the composition itself de- 
manded simplicity of treatment; but, to take 
another example from the same cantata, a mere 
glance at the original bars and oboe-da-caccia 
air “ Gold aus Ophir ist zu schlecht” 
will show that such sustained simplicity is wholly 
out of the question here. The original parts are 
too elaborate to be wedded to a purely harmonic 
accompaniment. I cannot conceive how any one, 
really studying Franz’s work in this air, can fail 
to see that it is not only a marvel of contrapuntal 
writing, but an equally fine example of artistic 


| good taste. 


Another charge brought against Franz is, that 
he has made too large use of orchestral instru- 
ments in his accompaniments, instead of confin- 
ing himself to the organ. There can be no doubt 


‘that the organ was used, and intended to be used, 


by Bach and Handel themselves, and to use it 
now would seem, at first sight, to be the natural 
solution of the problem. It must be clearly un- 
derstood, also, that Franz expresses no prefer- 
ence for orchestral instruments over the organ, 
but uses them because he is, in a certain sense, 
forced to by circumstances. The instrument used 








. Scoring is bad or not! 
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by the composers themselves in accompanying overstep the true limits — that is very possible. his best to serve art, is a more respectable person 
airs and recitatives was either a Regal or a Riick-| Yet cannot we pardon such excesses, when we | than he who has the vanity to suppose the wel- 


positif, an arrangement which enabled the organ- 
ist, in one case, and both organist and organ-pipes 
in the other, to be stationed in immediate prox- 
imity to the singer. This is a matter of the 
greatest importance; without this proximity a 


fine musical effect is impossible, and to form an | 


adequate idea of its paramount importance, one 
has only to conceive of the effect that would be 
produced by four men playing a Beethoven string- 


quartet, seated at the four corners of the Music | 
Now there are very few concert | 


Hall platform. 
halls in Germany which boast an organ of any 


sort; the Regal (small, portable organ) has gone | 


out of use, although it would be easy to have one 
made at any time, were the money only forthcom- 
ing. But until the powers that be show the same 
interest in Bach that was shown in Wagner at 
Bayreuth, and have small portable organs, with 


two manuals and pedal, built especially for the | 


performance of his cantatas, nothing remains but 


to do as Franz has done, and choose the best | 


practicable representative of the organ, which 
is, in general,.a quartet of clarinets and_bas- 
goons. 


tional accompaniments,” we have the fact that 
he has written two separate accompaniments to 


the “ Saba-Cantata,” one for orchestral instru- | 


ments and the other for the organ. Any one can 
take his choice in the matter, only, if the organ- 
part be selected, let it not be played on an in- 
strument like that in our Music Hall, where the 
action “oes not speak promptly, and where both 
organist and pipes are at a great distance from 
the singer. 

But it has also been brought forward that, ad- 
mitting the use of orchestral instruments, Franz’s 
instrumentation (regarded simply as a matter of 
scoring) is bad and ineffective. To this I can 
reply intelligently only after hearing a Franz- 
Bach score performed as it was intended to be. 
Yet there are certain facts which are suggestive 
of much. 
the St. Matthew Passion, no one could have over- 
looked the fact that the soprano air “ Aus Liebe 
will mein Heiland sterben,” accompanied by two 
flutes and a clarinet, made a more thoroughly 
fine effect, in respect to the harmonious blending 
of voice and instruments, than did any other solo 
number in which obligato wind instruments were 
used. Is this superior effect to be attributed to 
the fact that here we had only the original parts 
(which, in this instance, are complete in them- 
selves, there being no basso continuo), and that 
Franz had had no hand in the matter? To my 
mind, it is simply and solely to be attributed to 
the very different fact that in this air, and in this 
air alone, the flute and clarinet players left their 
usual posts at the back of the orchestra, and 
placed themselves immediately beside the singer. 
In the other solo numbers, where obligato parts 
for wind instruments were played from the mid- 
dle or rear ranks of the orchestra, —that is, at 
a distance from the singer, — the effect of Bach’s 
original parts was just as bad as that of Franz’s 
additional clarinet and bassoon parts. Let us 
once try the effect of placing Franz’s reed quar- 
tet, together with the original obligato instru- 
ments, in a compact group around the singer, 
with one or two double-basses and ’celli imme- 
diately behind them, and then see whether Franz’s 
Until such an experiment 
has been made, no one has the right to judge it. 

It would be too much to claim for Franz to 
say that what he has done for Bach and Handel 
scores leaves nothing to be regretted. Perfec- 
tion is a hard thing to arrive at, especially in so 
extremely difficult a matter. Perhaps in some 
Instances he has allowed his native genius to 


To show how little Franz insists upon 
the use of orchestral instruments in his “ addi- | 


At the performance last season of 


realize the fact that none but a genius like his | 
could have accomplished the admirable work he | 


| 
| 


has done? Writing “additional accompani- | 
{ . . . ] 
iments” in free counterpoint is not a thing that | 


| : . . <a 
jrequires musical skill.and training merely; a} 


/man must have the true sacred fire in him to feel | 
himself warranted to attempt sueh a task, and if’ 
he cannot at all times quite restrain his genius, | 
let us be consoled by the thought that that genius | 
alone could have done the great work at all. And, | 
upon the whole, who, save Mozart, has done this 
sort of work so well as Franz, with all his occa- | 
sional redundance ? 
And now a few earnest words to those persons | 
who think that Franz’s admirers have exercised, | 
or tend to exercise, an unfortunate influence upon | 
modern musical productiveness by their praises 
of his work on Bach and Handel scores. It has 
been said that these men would put a check upon 
| original composition, and have composers to-day 
seek their highest glory in mere editor's back- | 
work ; that Franz himself, a man of undoubtedly 
rare and high musical gifts, has nothing to -how 
for himself but some sets of songs with pianoforte 
accompaniinent, and his “ additional accompani- 
ments” to Bach and Handel. But tell me, in 
Heaven's name, have Brahms or Ralf, by their 
symphonies, has Gounod, by his operas, or Wag- 
ner by his music-dramas, done the world of music 
a service that can be compared in value with that 
of putting the great St. Matthew Passion into a 
performable shape? One thing they assuredly 
have done; they have won more glory for them- 
selves. Brahms has set his stamp upon the times 
with his C-minor symphony; Gounod is known 
as the composer of “ Faust,’ whereas Franz is 
but called the “editor” of Bach. Not a very 
high-sounding title, although we may remember 
what a mess Brahms once made of it when he 
|turned his hand to this sort of “editing.” But 
jit reems to me that this is looking at the ques- 
tion from a totally false point of view. Franz 
has done the world of music a very eminent} 
| service; let that be enough, and let his glory 
take care of itself. So soon as a man writes 
| music “ for the sake of glory,” he has himself to 
|look to; that is not the world’s business in the 
| least; if he thinks he can set his stamp upon the 
| times, and feels that his stamp is worth setting, 
i let him“try his uttermost to do so, but he must 
work long and give strong and convincing proofs 
of his mettle before he can claim any encourage- 
ment from his contemporaries. A young musi- 
cian may have the ambition to write a symphony ; 


| 





fare of art to be identified with himself, and 

works for art cum gloria, rather than for art 

alone. W. F. A. 
(To be continued.) 





MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cuicaco, Noy. 15. — There was nothing particularly of 
interest, in the last week of the Strakosch opera, except a 
performance of Rigoletto, in which Signor Storte had the 
title role, and the appearance of Mlle. Singer as Norma. 
The daily press here gave very enthusiastic notices of her 
performance, and again I find myself unable to follow them 
in their unqualified commendation. She gave the eharac- 


| ter a fine dramatic interpretation, but musically she did not 


afford me much pleasure. ‘The use of the tremolo marred 
her execution, until in rapid passages it was almost impos 
sible to follow the notes with a satisfying certainty. Her 
acting however fine, could hardly compensate for a false 
method of singing. The lyrie stage demands artists skilled 
vocally, as well as dramatically. A happy union of these 
two talents brings the possessor into the higher ranks of ar- 
tistic life, and wins for him the admiration of the world. In 
these days the advent of a truly great dramatic prima donna 
would be an event to hail with delight, for we have far too 
few in the world’s catalogue of artists. 

Thursday evening the Beetnoven Society gave its first re- 
union, offering the following programme: — 


Adante and Variations, for Piano and ’Cello Mendelssohn. 
Messrs. Wolfsohn and Eichheim. 
Quintet: ‘‘ Bethania,’ for Voices. . . . . Lassen. 
Miss Dutton, Mrs. Johnson, Messrs. Kuorr, 
Gill, and Morawski. 


Concerto Militaire, for Violin . . . . Bazzini. 
Mr. Mark Kaiser. 
Aria: “Honor and Arms,” from * Samson” . Handel. 


Mr. Ivan Morawski. 


Lorely . bie ts’ 6 xe PS Xs . Seeling. 


Toccata (Manuseript) o + 6 « « + « Brandes. 
. Mr. Carl Wolfsohn. 
Horn Quartet: *“ Pilgrim's Chorus ”” Wagner. 


(From Tannhiiuser. ) 
Messrs. Schantz, Beckmann, White and Bruus. 
Quartet, for Piano and String Instruments . Rheinberger. 
Messrs. Wolfsohn, Rosenbecker, Allen, and Kichheim, 


These reunions are given every month by the suciety to 
its patrons, and are intended to afford an opportunity for the 
performance of chamber music, while their larger concerts 
are devoted to great choral works. The Andante of Men- 
delssolin was well performed, ‘The vocal Quintet by Lassen 
is a very pretty composition, giving a solo to each voice, fol- 


' lowed by a graceful refrain in which the voices blend with a 


harmonious nicety, that still admits of ¢ontrast. Mr. Ivan 
Morawski, a baritone, from New York, made his first ap- 
pearance this season, singing the Aria from Handel’s Sam- 
son, in a correct style, and with a voice that was very agree- 
able to listen to. The Quartet by Kheinberger, which closed 


| the concert, was very happily performed, the gentlemen be- 


ing in sympathy with each other, and interested in the work 
they were interpreting. 

Wilhelmj and Herr Vogrich appeared at a concert in aid 
of the ‘Alexian Brothers’ Hospital.” The great violinist 
played a concerto by Paganini; “ Andante and Intermezzo ’’ 
by Vogrich, and the “ Hungarian dances ’* of Brahms. The 
musical world knows how grandly Wilhelm} plays, and it is 





very well, let him do so if’ he please, but let him, 
remember also that the world is in no want of | 
symphonies unless they be supremely fine ones ; | 
that no living mortal, save his personal friends 
and his music-teacher, cares one jot whether he 
writes a symphony or not, and that the chances 
are strongly in favor of his contributing to that 
limbo of shot-rubbish which no one will care to 
pick over. Encourage him at the outset? Why 
he has no earthly claim upon encouragement, any 
more than I have upon the votes of the commu- 
nity at the next presidential election. But if that 
same young musician sets himself to write “ ad- 
ditional accompaniments” to a Bach or Handel 
score, we know in the beginning that his task is 
a high one; the world of music absolutely needs 
as much of Bach and Handel as it can get, and 
he should be encouraged to the uttermost. The 
chances of his doing the work well are not great, 
to be sure, but we cannot afford to lose even such 
chances as they are. I cannot think that per- 
sonal ambition in the fine arts is athing that can 
fairly claim sympathy or encouragement. It | 
seems to me even that the man of genius who 








throws personal ambition to the dogs, and does 


only necessary to state that be made an appearance in pub- 
lic, for all lovers of the art to understand what pleasure had 
been given the audience. The violin composition by Mr. 
Vogrich was enthusiastically received. ‘The audience gave 
the composer the honor of an acknowledgment by calling him 
before them to receive their applause 
The Chamber Concert, at Reed's Temple of Music, offered 
this programme: — 
(1.) Trio, Noo. 2. 2. 2 2 « 6 e+ s+ Haydn. 
Miss Ingersoll, Messrs. Lewis and Eichheim. 
(2.) Romance from 2d Concerto, Op 27. . Wieniawski. 
Wn. Lewis. 


(3.) Andante from Trio, Op. 12. . . . « Hummel. 


(4.) Romanza ‘Alla Stella Confidente” . . . Robaudi. 
Mr. C. H. Brittan. 
Cello Obligato by Mr. Eichheim. 
(5.) Trio, Op. 102. - . 6 2 ee ee . Raff. 


The instrumental portion of the programme was very en- 
joyable, and the audience expressed their appreciation by a 
close attention, and by keeping that silence that shows that 
the charm of the music is the ruling power in the assem- 


e. 

"Ge Chamber Concerts at Hershey Hall have given us 
the following trios: Mozart's in E No. 3; the “ Ghost Trio,” 
Op. 70, Beethoven; Trio in C minor (manuscript), F. G. 
Gleason; and Trio in F, Op. 42, Gade. They were played 
by Messrs. Eddy, Lewis, and Eichheim. We are having a 
larger number of concerts of this class than ever before, and 
it gives the music student a fine opportunity to acquaint 
himself with works of this character, 
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Monday evening l»st, Mr. Emil Liebling gave his first re- | appearance in the United States and direct the perform- 


cital of pianoforte music, presenting these numbers: — | ance of his overture Jn Memoriam and his oratorio The 


(1.) Trio, D minor, Op. 63 . . « « Schumann, | Prodigal Son. as sjglaees 
Messrs. Liebling, Lewis, and Balatka, | lujah chorus from Beethoven’s The Mount of Olives and 


(2.) Tenor Aria. Crispino e La Comare . Ricci. | Berlioz’s The Flight into Egypt. The sobists of the 
Mr. Ed. Schultze. | evening will be Miss Edith Abell, Miss May Bryant, Mr. 

a. Menuetto, Op. 17, No. 2 . Moszkowski. | W. J. Winch, and Mr. J. F. Winch. 

6. Gavotte, Op. 123, No. 1. . Reinecke. | — The third concert of the Philharmonic Orchestra, last 


Emil Liebling. 


(3.) i 
- Grieg. | 


(4.) Sonata, Op.7 . . «= .- : 7 strings 
Emil Liebling. | ?eello solo by Wulf Fries); Grieg’s Piano Concerto, Op. 
(5.) Song. “ Impatience” . 
Mr. Ed. Se 
. Nocturne, Op. 27, No. 2 
. Barearolle, Op. 60 
a. Polonaise, Op 12 i 
(7.) § b. Etude, Op. 27, No. 6 f 
l c. Polonaise, Op. 14, No. 2 
Mr. Liebling has a good technique, plenty of power, and 
he is what may be termed a brilliant player. His concep- 
tion is marked by artistic intelligence, and many of his in- 
terpretations have a charm about them that seems to come 
from his own idea rather than from following any particu- 
lar school of pianoforte playing. With my own taste his 
ideas do not always accord, for L miss an inner sense in his } Fis ‘chasis -aean loneaunind 
playing that should touch the feelings so truly that wd =i ihe pa a ot the Rew Redd Come. | 
would be drawn into a perfect sympathy with the imterpre-| 4000 o¢ ee ‘ : a a a 
tation. One may a the pianist who plays with ease, | rol ge ig aa eo # tga m4 
grace and brilliancy, but the player whose music goes di-| .).; RS PAT ae es ns a “| , “te 1 na ly | 
rectly to the heart makes a home there, even for himself. —— ee yi be grt r _— ya fe ngeee | 
At the present time, while our city is all excitement on | ra vie ~— gs | oo an may be. said | 
account of General Grant’s visit, and while there is a per- | = Seen eoika a ge of Harvard 
fect rush of receptions, banquets, and army reunions, and} go 7, neh arniep ae eed 
the whole fashionable and vas i circle seems given up to | 8) —_ he oe SHON - “eg a ~ ya : eee 
rounds of gayety, comes Herr Joseffy, the great pianist, to Sie ip ; ‘ v7 senate em files oi ra a i | 
give some pianoforte recitals. Amid all this excitement it ‘i sista r = Pinger ape’ tic diye 1e ~ ‘ agen : - | 
is not to be wondered that he is greeted by only small audi- | The ee ae “8 eee rf a he hae: ‘will 
Sia for = only os me wd who te cing 4 od have for its nucleus the Philharmonic Orchestra, with about 
= Pas akon cat oe i ating Ce or be | double its number of strings, and with Mr. Bernard Liste- 
7, : ’ ; oe | mann at the head of the violins, Mr, Carl Zerrahn conduct- 
able representative of high art. Ir have had the pleasure of | ing. The first progamme is as follows: — 
listening to two concerts by Josetfy, and would express one | 
word of delight for the enjoyment he gave. The programmes | 


1. Overture to +¢ Rosamunde ”” Ges oes Schubert. 
were the same as those given in your city but a short time | Triple Concerto, for piano, violin, and ’cello Beethoven. 
since, and I will not therefore transcribe them. It seems to | 


Marche de Nuit, from “ L’Enfance du Christ ’’ Berlioz. 
me that human ability can go no further in- regard to tech- | + Overture to “ Rip van Winkle” (first time) : 
nique; for delicacy, refinement, and well measured contrasts | GW. Chadwick. 
are manifested in such a perfect manner as to deprive crit- | Beethoven. 
icism of even a foundation for comment. The only way | 
that I can regard the playing of Joseffy is to think that | in the winter. 
music, being a universal art, has many means for manifesting | — Mr. Charles R. Adams, who has had so much expe- 
the beautiful in sound, and that in this remarkable playing | rience as leading tenor in the Imperial Opera at Vienna, 
may be found the delicate shadings, the softly caressing ut- | offers to prepare pupils for the operatic stage, — certainly 
terances, and that brilliancy that is fairy-like in its grace, | a rare opportunity. He also has a plan for establishing a 
carried on to the utmost limit of human perfection. In that | local operatic society upon a solid footing in this city. The 
sphere of art where grace and delicacy are controlling pow- Sunday Herald tells us: * His plan contemplates the or- 
ers, one must place Joseffy, as their master. He does not | ganization of an operatic singing society upon a similar | 
represent the heroic side, after the manner of a Rubinstein, | plan to that of the other singing societies, depending upon 
perhaps, nor the intellectuality of Von Biilow, but the poetic | a list of subscription members to assume the expenses of 
grace of a nature attuned to the more delicate phases of art | the society, as in the Boylston, Apollo, and Cecilia clubs. 
is manifested in such a remarkable way as to class him with | The enjoyment offered in the study of operatic music will 
the most wonderful players that the world has produced. | certainly attract an excellent membership for the actual 
As master of the delicate phases of pianoforte playing he | work of the new organization, and the opportunity to hear 
seems to stand apart from all the rest of the world, not per- | standard operas given by fresh voices from the rauks of Bos- 
haps greater than others who have visited us before, but as | ton singers will unquestionably prove attractive to patrons | 
an interpreter of a new and different character. | of other club organizations. Mr. Adams will, by his plan, | 
| practically give to Boston an operatic training school, and, 
with such an established institution, it seems hardly possi- | 


hultze 
) Chopin | aelis; Polonaise from Meyerbeer’s Struensee. Mr. Liebling | 
iooete Wena: pi". | was down also for a Minuetto by Schubert, and a Pasqui- | 
. | nade by Gottschalk; and Miss Fanny Kellogg for two new | 
Scharwenka. j songs: “ Ever near thee,’? by Raff, and ‘On a March 


a 


(6) $5 


Rubinstein. | night,’ by Taubert. 
| — Mr. Arthur Foote last Saturday evening gave an 
| Organ Concert at the First Church, in which he played: | 
| Prelude and Fugue in C, by Bach; Handel’s second Con- 
certo, in B-flat; Mendelssoin's Sonata in F minor; Alle- 
gretto, by Gade, and a March by Moscheles. Vocal quar- 
tets were sung by Miss Louisa Gage, Mrs. Jennie M. Noyes, 
Mr. W. Il. Fessenden, and Mr. C. E. Hay, Every seat in 


| 


2. 
3. 
4 


5. Fifth Symphony (C minor) 
— Josefty will give three more concerts in Boston early 





C. H. B. 


The programme will also include the Halle- } 


| charge his promises to his subscribers and the public, 
London correspondent was probably informed by some of 


| evening, offered: Overture to Manfred, Schumann; Sere. | 
nade in D minor, Op. 69, for strings only, R. Volkmann | engaged and was soon to sail to this city. 
| reason to believe that Mlle. Marimon is ready to accept Mr, 


Schubert. | 16, played by Herr S. Liebling: Liszt's “ Les Preludes; *’ Mapleson’s offer, provided that she could see some money in 
} “ Danse Macabre,” by Saint-Saéns; Turkish March, Mich- | 2 


| nouncement of his intentions. 


|M 


| Miss Lina Anton, and Messrs, S. B. Mills, Max Pinner, and 
| Franz Runimel are promised as soloists. — Musical Review, 
; —Of-++Her Majesty's Opera’? the Meview says: “ Al- 
ready eleven subscription nights of the Opera season have 
elapsed, and, except some good representations of Linda, 
Faust, and Martha, Mr. Mapleson has been unable to dis- 
Our 


Mr. Mapleson’s friends there that Mlle. Marimon had been 
There is good 


dvyanee, and that Mr. Mapleson’s agent failing to do that 
the lady refuses to leave. A rumor is also in circulation to 
the effect that Mr. Mapleson knew that Mme: E. Gerster 
was not coming to America this season when the manager 
of « Her Majesty’s Opera ’’ invited our public to take seats 
at the Academy at an advanced price. It seems that Mme. 
Gerster is not altogether satisfied with the manner Mr. Ma. 
pleson discharged his part of the late contract with her. At 
any rate, it is time for Mr. Mapleson so make a formal an- 
Ile has received a large sum 
of mouey from us, promising to give us what he has not 
His present company may be excellent, but he 


given us. 
We hear that he 


has pledged to give us more than that. 


| is trying to raise money here in order to satisfy Mlle. Ma. 


rimon’s demands. We hope he may succeed, and, further- 
more, we wish he would enable us to contradict all these 
rumors.” 

— The first of the five chamber-musie soir¢es of the New 
York Philharmonic Club occurred on Wednesday evening 
of last week in Chickering Hall. ‘The programme included 
Beethoven’s String Quintet, C major, Opus 29; Concerto, 
A minor, for pianoforte, flute, and violin, by Bach, with ae. 
companiment of string quintet; String Quartet, G minor, 
by Grieg; a piano solo by Miss Florence Copleston, who 
also played in the Bach concerto; and songs by Miss An- 
tonio Henne, soprano. 

— The season of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society hag 
opened brilliantly. The Academy of Music was crowded at 
the first rehearsal yesterday afternoon, and Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, who returns as conductor, received a cordial greet- 
ing. Everything indicates that this will be the most brill- 
iant season in the history of the society. The sale of seats 
is unprecedently large, and the musical features will be ex- 
ceptionally attractive. The programme yesterday included 
the “ King Lear’? overture of Berlioz, the Tschaikowski 
Piano Concerto, played by Mr. Franz Rummel, Siegmund’s 
Love Song, from Wagner's ‘ Walkiire,’’ sung by Signor 
Campanini; “ Siegfried’s Death,” from “ Die Gotterdiim- 
merung,”’ and the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. The first 
concert will take place this evening at the Brooklyn Acad- 


j emy of Music. —7ribune, Nov. 18. 


FOREIGN. 


Lonpon. — The fourth Crystal Palace Concert, Mr. ~ 


anns, conductor, offered Schumann's Symphony in GC, — 
Aria (Queen of Night), from Mozart's Zauberfléte, sung by 7 


Mme. Schuch-Proska; Allegro con brio, for violin and or- 7 


chestra (in C), Beethoven, solo violin, Mr. Carrodus; Ga- 
votte and Titania’s Aria from Mignon ; Romance and Rondo, 
trom Molique’s Viclin Concerto in A minor; and “Dance | 
of the Heurs,” Budladile, from “La Gioconda,” by A. Pon- — 
chielli (first time). The event of the concert and the week © 
was the performance of the first movement of the unfinished — 
Violin Concerto by Beethoven, only recently brought to 7 
light. Hellmesberger completed it, making use of the mo- 


ble that this city will be left without good English opera | tives and desigus contained in the portion written, and it 


MitwavukEE, Wis., Noy. 15.— The Heine Quartette | performances in the future, as it has been so largely in the | 88 produced for the first time in Vienna at the centennary © 
The MS. was preserved in the | 


gave a concert of chamber music here, Noy. 6, with the fol- | past. ‘I'be success of Crown Diamonds showed what can 

lowing programme: — | be done in this direction, and Mr. Adams should meet 

(1.) String Quartet, Op. 17 

(2) Sonata, for Piano and Violin, Op. 8 

(3.) Serenade for Violin, Viola, and *Cello, Op. 8 Beethoven. 

(4.) Piano Quartet, Op. 108, No. 2 Reissiger. | 
(Two Movements. ) 


. Rubinstein. | with generous support in his new undertaking. 
Gricg. | contemplates beginning work on Tannhduser, or Lohengrin, 


Wellesley College, Nov. 10, in which he played the Scena 
| Cantante of Spohr; transcriptions from Schubert and Cho- 
pin; his own ‘+ Valse Noble; ” the Chaconne of Bach; a 
Paganini Etude; and a transcription (his own, of course) of 
Rossini’s “ Largo al factotum,’’ with an introductory Ca- 


denza! 


The Rubinstein Quartet is an interesting but not a great 
work, for its themes, though treated in a musician-like way, | 
are not instrinsically noble or inspiring. He seems to be | 
most at home in the invention of sentimental melodies of no 
great depth. -- The Grieg’ Sonata is freaky and disjointed. 
Grieg seems to be at his best in short piano pieces, ‘ Char- 
acter-stuecke.’’ — The Reissiger Quartet was pleasing, even 
after Beethoven. The defects of the performance were a tone 
lacking in breadth, and often more or less rough and scratchy, 
and the immaturity of conception here and there inseparable 
from the youth of the players. Its merits were a clear and 
sure execution and conscientious interpretation up to the 
limits of their present capacity. 

Grau’s Opera Company gave Fatinitza here Nov. 10, 11, 
12, and gave it very poorly. There was not a singer of any 
great merit, and the orchestra was ridiculously --. ‘ 

.C F. 


New York. — The Oratorio Society, conducted by Dr. 
Leopold Damrosch, announces its seventh season. Llyjuh 
will be given at the first, and the Messiah at the second, 
concert. For the last concert is promised the first complete 
performance in New York of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
Music. ‘This will be given in St. George’s Church, and not, 
like the other oratorios, in Steinway Hall. The solvists 
already secured for the season are Miss Thursby, Miss Dras- 
dil, and Messrs. Simpson, M. W. Whitney, and Remmertz. 

— Mr. Wilhelm Miiller, “ Solo Violoncellist to H. M. 
the Emperor of Germany,” announces a series of four cham- 
ber-music soirées, of which Mr. Miiller naively declares: 
‘‘ In plan and character these soirées will be similar to those 
given in Berlin by the celebrated ‘Joachim Quartette,’ of 
which the undersigned was a member.’’ These soirées will 
be given at Steinway Hall, and the dates will be November 
26th, December 23d, January 20th, and February 17th; and 


—_———— 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


THE first concert of the sixty-fifth season by the Han- 
del and Haydn Society will be given in Music Hall to-mor- 
row evening, when Mr. Arthur Sullivan will make his first 





| D, and evident] 


of the birth of Beethoven. 
library of the Viennese Society of the Friends of Musie. 


It 


Mr. Adams | is an early work, apparently contemporaneous with the Sep- 
| tour, the Prometheus ballet, and tle first Symphony (say | 
| and following with Halevy'’s L’ £clair and Herold’s Le Pr¢ | 1800); its principal theme indeed is strikingly analogous ~ 
aux Cleres.”’ | with that of the Symphony in the same key. 
—Remenyi, the Hungarian violinist, gave a concert at | slight value compared with the great Beethoven Concerto in — 
€ 'y Beethoven did not think it worth while to ~ 


But it is of © 


go on with it. It has only the interest of a curiosity. 

— Miss Lillian Bailey's success in London has | e2n very : 
| decided. After her triumph at the Monday popular con- ~ 
| cert on the 3d inst., she was at once engaged for the ora- © 


torio of Judas Maccabeus, at Manchester, and for a pet- 


formance of Max Brach’s Lay of the Bell, conducted by ~ 


Bruch himself. 
cert, sag recitative and aria, “Lusinghe piu care,” by 
| Handel, and the cavatina, ‘*Und ob die Wolke,’’ from 
Weber's Der Freischiitz. The London Times says, “ Miss 
| Bailey sang extremely 
songs.” 


LeipziG. — Gewandhaus Concert (October 9): Overture, 
«“ Genoveva’? (Schumann); Violin Concerto, D minor — 
(Spohr); Violin Suite (Reinecke); Symphony, “ Eroica” 
(Beethoven); Vocal Soli. Euterpe Concert (October 21): 


delssohn); Symphony, A major (Rubinstein); Vocal Soli. 
Gewandhaus Concert (October 23): Concerto for Violon- 
cello (Popper); Symphony, E flat major (Haydn); Violou= 
cello Solo pieces (Chopin, Popper, Monsigny); Air 
“ Euryanthe ” (Weber), ete. 


H 





Miss Bailey, at the Monday popular con- ~ 


well, and was recalled after both ” 


‘ 


Overture, “ Leonore ”’ (Beethoven); Violin Concerto (Men- 











